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The miracles afforded much greater freedom; but they also
fell far below the achievements of their times in lyric or epic
poetry. Yet the genre, which did not produce any great work
in the ages of unquestioning faith, had a long, uneven and very
interesting career. We are not alluding to classical or modern
plays with a saint for their hero: Polyeucte or Murder in the
Cathedral are not "miracles" any more than Samson Agowstes
or Athdmh are "mysteries." We are not thinking either of
clever pastiches, like Anatole France's Tumbler of Notre Dame
and Maeterlinck's Sister Beatrice: both very appropriately
belong to the operatic stage, for both are the products of will-
ful make-believe. But the miracles, as Comedias de Smtosy
continued in Spain throughout the Siglo de Oro> the Golden
Century, which closed with the death of Calderon (1681). In
that paradoxical country, the medieval spirit survived at the
height of the classical age. Lope de Vega, Calderon and their
innumerable fellow dramatists did not revel romantically in
picturesque legends 5 the Virgin was not for them a convenient
and unconvincing dea ex machina. A drama such as La De-
votion de la Cruz offers no psychological conflict. It embodies
a truth which, to Calderon, is the very essence of spiritual life:
the grace of God can cause the most hardened sinner to repent,
and through penitence, to enter suddenly into saintliness. This,
for the believer, is the eternal miracle; the suspension of
natural laws is but its visible sign.

A "miracle" theme is found at the basis of the mightiest of
philosophical dramas, Faust. In the thirteenth century, Rute-
beuf wrote his Miracle of Theo'philus: a monk sells his soul to
the Devil, repents, and is saved through the intercession of the
Virgin. In the sixteenth century, Christopher Marlowe gave his
Dr. Faustus; in the sevententh, Calderon brought out his
Mdgico Prodigioso: a young pagan strikes the same bargain,

meat. The task of the author was extraordinarily delicate: nothing less than
the harmonious blending of irony, sympathy and reverence. The spectator must
at the same time smile at the naive faith of the Negroes, and never forget that
this faith is also his own. So far as we know, the play did not give offense;
but it was bound to remain unique.